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PRIZE ESSAYS COMPETITION 


The American Geographical Society has pleasure in making 
known the results of the Prize Essays Competition announced in 
the September, 1919, number of the Journal of Geography. 


Tue AwarpD 


Prize of $100 for the best outline of a lesson for pupils of any 
grade in the grammar school, junior high school, or high 
school on one of the following topics: 

(a) South Africa or Brazil 

(b) Iberian Peninsula or Italy or the Balkans 

(ec) Either the political or the commercial geography of 
the Baltic. 

The Prize Essay: A Geographical Study of the Iberian Penin- 
sula Adapted to Fifth or Sixth Grade Pupils. By Harold 
W. Fairbanks, Berkeley, Cal. 


Prize of $100 for the best criticism of the present type of 
textbook presentation of any subject in geography. 

The Prize Essay: Fifth Grade Textbooks in Geography: 
A Criticism. By Robert M. Brown, Rhode Island Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Prize of $100 for the best essay illustrating how a given geo- 
graphical subject should be written up for the teacher. 

The Prize Essay: Tibet. By Nellie B. Allen, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Response to the competition was gratifyingly large. A total 
of 85 essays was submitted. They came from all parts of the 
country, the distribution being thus: 8 from California; 7 each 
from Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio; 5 from Minnesota; 4 
each from New York, New Jersey, Missouri, and Pennsylvania; 
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3 each from Indiana, Kentucky, and Oklahoma; 2 each from 
Washington, D.C., Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, North 
Carolina, Virginia, lowa, Wyoming, and Washington; 1 each from 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and Colorado. One essay came from abroad—from Holland. 
Teachers from institutions of all ranks from the elementary school 
to the university entered into the competition, essays from grade 
teachers predominating. 

The adjudicating committee consisted of members of the 
editorial staff of the American Geographical Society, Professor 
George J. Miller, Secretary of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn., and Miss 
Caroline W. Hotchkiss, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
The papers were also read by other geographers. All who have 
seen them are agreed that the effort has been most worth while. 
Besides the prize-winning essays, which are printed in this num- 
ber of the Journal, there are several others of high merit which 
will be published subsequently. 


Tue Essays, Group 1. Ovurtine Lesson 


In this group 35 out of the 53 competitors selected Brazil for 
their theme. In part at least this is evidence of success in stimu- 
lating interest in our relations with our southern neighbors. A 
majority of the essays dealt with or stressed commercial relations. 
The remaining essays were distributed among the other topics 
thus: South Africa, 5; Iberian Peninsula, 4; Italy, 5; Baltic, 3. 
No one attempted an outline of the Balkans, and it may not be 
inopportune to refer readers of the Journal to the article ‘‘Teach- 
ing the Geography of the Balkans,’’ in the March, 1920, number. 

Some few of the essays were mere conventional outlines; but, 
as one of the judges comments, ‘‘it is encouraging to discover so 
many teachers who are interested in working out real motives 
for study, centering all effort around problems, the solution of 
which gives a zest to effort and skill in methods of work.’’ Many 
papers were characterized by their clear, concise dealing with a 
project. Among these special mention may be made of the essays 
‘‘The Cattle Industry in Brazil,’’ by Zoe A. Thralls, State Manual 
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Training Normal School, Pittsburg, Kan.; ‘‘The Union of South 
Africa,’? by Amy E. Ware, Warrensburg, Miss.; ‘‘A Lesson on 
Brazil,’’ by Annie L. Weller, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston. Another ‘‘Outline Lesson on Brazil,’’ by Mary 8S. 
Kelton, Germantown, Pa., introduced more particularly the pupils’ 
viewpoint and in their obvious pleasure shows the deep interest 
that may be obtained through the project problem method. 

Quite distinctive and of a unique value is the essay ‘‘The 
Physiography of Northern Italy,’’ by Martha L. Boulger, Walla 
Walla, Wash. The author expresses her aim thus: ‘‘To teach the 
same facts of physical geography as are at present taught in a 
detached manner by the use of texts on that subject, but so to 
connect them with human activity that they will assume their 
rightful place, namely, that of being worthy of study in so far as 
they are man’s environment. In short, the aim is to humanize 
physical geography.’’ The problem elaborated is ‘‘How far did 
the physical environment control the manner of conducting the 
Italian campaigns in the Great War and also their results?’’ . The 
problem deals with a specialized case; one would like to have the 
author work out a model lesson dealing with nvrmal conditions. 

The chief criticism to be advanced upon the essays in Group 1 
is a limitation of outlook. Geography, of all subjects, needs broad 
vision. The geography teacher must seek to escape from the con- 
fining valleys of routine and get at least an occasional glimpse 
from the hilltops. As a recent writer has put it, we need less 
geography of ‘‘information’’ than geography of ‘‘inspiration.’’ 
In making the award for this group of essays, where several have 
peculiar merits of their own, the judges have been guided by this 
principle of breadth of outlook and hence have awarded the prize 
to H. W. Fairbanks. While the organization of some other essays 
is superior to his and while his outline is perhaps open to criticism 
in certain details, it is felt to be distinctive in breadth of outlook. 


Group 2. Criticism or ScHooL TrExts 


Eleven papers were presented in this group. Some essays 
betrayed a tendency to talk vaguely about the subject instead of 
discussing it; but, taken as a whole, the papers yielded valuable 
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and constructive suggestions. Professor Brown’s paper is a sub- 
stantial piece of work, giving evidence of careful investigation and 
mature consideration. A close second is the essay ‘‘A Criticism 
of the Presentation of an Industry in the Present Type of Geog- 
raphy Textbook, with Special Reference to the Cotton Industry,”’’ 
by W. R. McConnell, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Short 
but carrying forcefully its important criticism by the delightful 
manner in which it is written is ‘‘The State Supplement,’’ by 
Ruby Henry, Girls High School, Louisville, Ky. This paper is 
indeed an inspiration. 


Group 3. A GrocrapHicaL SupsEct Written Up For tHe TEACHER 


The requirements of the ideal article of this nature have been 
thus formulated by one of the judges: (1) a correct geographical 
viewpoint; (2) inspiration by which the teacher attains that view- 
point in her work; (3) data from which she can devise her own 
plan for accomplishing the desired result. On such criteria the 
best of the 21 essays submitted in this group are judged to be that 
on Southern California by H. W. Fairbanks and that on Tibet by 
Nellie B. Allen. The particularly attractive style of Miss Allen’s 
paper gives her essay first place. ‘‘Teaching the Geography of 
Mexico,’’ by Mabel Crompton, Normal, Ill., presents an outline in 
a form readily adaptable by the teacher. Honorable mention is 
also due the paper by Ona I. Nolan, ‘‘ Finding Farms for Returned 
Soldiers: An Illustration of the Use That May be Made of Govern- 
ment Publications,’’ published in the January, 1920, number of the 
Journal. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA: A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
ADAPTED TO FIFTH OR SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 


PRIZE ESSAY NUMBER | 


By H. W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The fundamental idea underlying the following study of the 
Iberian Peninsula is that real knowledge of the geography of any 
region cannot be gained by memorizing facts about it but only 
through an understanding of the relationship existing between 
these facts and, further, that such an understanding can arise 
only in proportion as the child has learned to interpret the rela- 
tions between similar facts that come more or less within the range 
of his experience in his home region. In other words the child 
must understand his home geography before the geography of 
distant regions can have any real significance. 

The following study is particularly adapted to California 
children. It is assumed that they are familiar with the geog- 
raphy of their home and state and that they know something of 
its history. A good physical map, the symbols of which are 
thoroughly understood, is absolutely essential to the success of 
the method employed. The writer has used this topic with fifth 
grade children who reasoned out nearly all the important geo- 
graphical relations. 


Intropuctory Map PrRosBLEeM 


What can we learn from the physical map as to the position, 
surroundings, and surface of the Iberian Peninsula and their prob- 


able influence upon the lives of its inhabitants? 
1. 


Position of the peninsula in the continent of Europe. 
Latitude compared with that of California. 

Waters almost surrounding the peninsula. 

Barrier separating the peninsula from the rest of Europe. 


. Barrier separating the peninsula from Africa. 
. Coast compared with that of the most of Europe. 
. Character of the surface, whether lowland, plateau, or mountain. 


Position and extent of highlands. 
Extent and distribution of lowlands. 
Character of rivers throughout the greater part of their courses. 





1 


bo 


or 


10. 


3. 


4, Arabs and Moors came across the Strait of Gibraltar frum Africa. . 
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How far does knowledge of our California home aid us in 
understanding the meaning of the map of the Iberian Peninsula? 


The warm temperate latitude and westerly winds should give a 
climate much like that of California. 

Access by land from Europe should be difficult, but access by water 
from Africa should be easy. 


. Although there is a great extent of coast line, its lack of deep in- 


dentations makes it unfavorable to trade. 
The northwestern part should receive heavy rains and snows, and 
the southern part light rains. 


. The high mountains near the coast should so break the moist ocean 


winds as to make the interior dry. 
Because of the mountain barriers the high interior must be hot in 
summer and cold in winter. 


. The streams should be more useful for water power and irrigation 


than for navigation. 
The many mountain ranges suggest that there may be valuable 
mineral deposits. 


. Subtropical fruits might be grown in the lowlands of the southern 


part. 

The moister plateau valleys should be adapted to grain and tem- 
perate fruits, while the very dry highlands ought to be valuable 
chiefly as pasture lands. 


GENERAL PROBLEM 


The Iberian Peninsula was once thickly settled, its people pros- 
perous, cultured, and noted for their New World discoveries. Why 
is it that though favored as regards situation, climate, and natural 
resources the peninsula is now thinly inhabited, the people poor 
and among the most backward of the nations of Western Europe? 

Noting that the peninsula is so situated as to offer a highway 
between Africa and Europe and furthermore that it is easily 
accessible by water, should we expect the inhabitants to be of one 
race or a mixture of races? 


1. 
2. 


The original inhabitants were Iberians and Celts. 

Romans, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians came by water across the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

European invaders crossed through a pass in the Pyrenees and 
overran the peninsula. 
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Since many different peoples have overrun and settled in the 
peninsula and the surface is very mountainous, should we not ex- 
pect to find it occupied by a number of countries? 


1. Except in the Pyrenees the different races have gréatly mixed. 

2. The larger part of the peninsula is occupied by Spain, natives 
of which were the first settlers of California. 

3. The southwestern part is occupied by Portugal, many natives of 
which have made their homes with us. 


Why do we speak of the Iberian Peninsula as occupying a 
favorable position? 
1. It is accessible upon three sides by water. 
2. It lies nearer the New World than any other part of the mainland 
of Europe. 
3. It is easily reached from Africa. 
4. It is reached directly from Asia through the Mediterranean Sea. 


What reason have we for thinking the climate a favorable one 
and similar to that of California? 

1. The peninsula lies in the same warm temperate belt and receives 
the same westerly winds as California. 

2. The Mission Fathers, the first settlers of California, came from 
Spain and brought with them the orange, lemon, olive, fig, and 
grape, all of which thrived in their new home. 

3. The rainless summers of California made irrigation necessary, and 
the Mission Fathers were at once able to practice it since they 
were accustomed to it during the rainless summers of their 
homeland. 

4. The missionaries knew how to make use of adobe brick, tiles, and 
stone in building their new homes. Consequently they must 
have been familiar with these materials in Spain. Wood must 
have been scanty there as it was in the valleys of California. 


Why do we find the difference in climate and productions fully 
as great as in California although the extent of the peninsula in 
latitude is less? 

1. The northern part is so high that it has the climate and produc- 
tions of central-western Europe. 
2. The southern part lies so near Africa that it often receives hot 
_ Winds therefrom. 
3. The eastern coast, from whence came the California Valencia 
orange, is hot and dry because the west winds are broken by 
the highlands. 
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What can we now conclude as to the occupations of the in- 
habitants of different parts of the peninsula, making use of our 
knowledge of the effect of the winds, mountains, and plateaus 
upon the occupations of the people of California? 


1. The extreme southeastern part must be very hot and dry and 
adapted to growing dates and subtropical fruits. 

2. The valleys and coast lowlands of the southern part where there is 
water for irrigation must grow oranges, olives, lemons, figs, 
grapes, etc. 

3. The slopes of the plateau a little too cool for oranges are suited 
to olive orchards, of which there are hundreds of square miles. 

4. The plainlike valleys of the plateau, where it is not too dry, grow 
wheat, barley, and oats as well as deciduous fruits. 

5. On the drier parts of the plateau the population is sparse and 
supports itself chiefly by raising cattle, horses, mules; donkeys, 
and sheep. 

6. On the slopes of the Pyrenees and Cantabrian Mountains it is 
colder and wetter, and oats, rye, deciduous fruits, and live 
stock are raised. 

7. On the higher parts of the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian Mountains, 
the Sierra Nevada, and other mountains there are forests of pine 
and fir, and on their summits an arctic climate prevails. 


Since the people of the peninsula are poor and do not manu- 
facture enough goods for their own use, where do they obtain 
means to import what they need? 

1. Large quantities of oranges, lemons, olive oil, and wine are ex- 
ported. 
. Upon the southern slopes of the central plateau the cork oak sup- 
plies thousands of cords of bark for making corks. 
. Minerals, such as iron, copper, quicksilver, sulphur, are exported. 
. Manufactures of tobacco, esparto grass, leather, and metal are 
exported. 


bo 


fe CO 


How should we expect to find the people distributed in a penin- 
sula possessing a broken surface anda long coast line and noted 
more for its raw products than for its manufactures and trade? 

1. There should be few large cities. 
2. Each of the bays along the coast should be the seat of a town or 
city. 
3. The interior cities should be found in valleys where there are large 
areas of good soil and water for irrigation. 
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What are the relative advantages in the situation of the capi- 
tals of the two countries occupying the peninsula? 


1. Lisbon has a fine location at the mouth of the largest river, an 
agreeable climate, and a rich region surrounding it. 

2. Madrid, the largest city of the peninsula, lies in the largest of the 
plateau valleys, possesses a disagreeable climate, and is sur- 
rounded by a poorly cultivated country. 


Why has the possession of the Rock of Gibraltar been con- 
sidered of so great importance by England? 


1. A large part of the world’s commerce passes through the strait 
overlooked by the rock. 
2. The bay behind the rock is a convenient coaling and repair station. 


Why is it that the peninsula formed a relatively more impor- 
tant part of Europe hundreds of years ago than it does today? 


1. The richness of its soil and the variety of its minerals made the 
peninsula the granary and mineral storehouse of the Romans. 

2. Hundreds of years later the Moors introduced irrigation and such 
fruits as the orange and mulberry. 


What is the reason that the people of the peninsula living 
among surroundings similar to those of Californians are so poor 
and backward while the people of California are rich and pros- 
perous? 

1. The greater part of the forests have been destroyed. 
2. The soils have become poor through rain erosion and the lack of 
fertilizers. 
3. Many of the ancient irrigation systems have fallen into decay. 
4. The scarcity of charcoal and the high price of coal add to the diffi- 
culties of the people. 
5. The inhabitants are less energetic than are those of California. 


Why is it that the people of the peninsula lost their ancient 
energy and culture and are today so backward? (? / 


1. The religious wars of the Middle Ages drove away many, includ- 
ing the Jews and the Moors. 

2. The settlement of Spanish and Portuguese America took many of 
the most energetic. 

3. The poor government of the past 400 years has helped to keep the 

people ignorant and to cause them to lose ambition. 
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Why is the modern development of the peninsula more difficult 
than is that of many other regions, California for example? 


1. The surface is so mountainous that building railroads from the 
coast into the interior is difficult. 

2. The peninsula is for practical purposes an island, because the 
mountain barrier separating it from France is passable only at 
the coast on either end. 

. Lack of navigable rivers and deep bays makes access to the interior 
more difficult. 

. In the present condition of the people the lack of summer rains is 
a disadvantage, although ordinarily the necessity for irrigation 
is an advantage. 

. Lack of fuel delays the growth of manufacturing generally, al- 
though it is fairly important in the Barcelona region. 

6. The character of the government delays progress. 


How can the countries of the peninsula regain their former 
prosperity and high position among the peoples of Europe? 


1. Education of the people under a more progressive government is 
necessary. 

2. Irrigation must be extended and the mountains reforested. 

3. Electricity from water power and the development of unused coal 
beds will advance manufacturing and trade. 


SpeciaL ProBLEMS 


Why are the people of the peninsula almost as isolated as 
though they lived upon an island? | 

Why is it that the larger part of the peninsula has a continental 
climate although it is almost surrounded by water? 

How has the position of the peninsula as a bridge between 
Europe and Africa affected its development? 

Why is the Strait of Gibraltar the most important water pas- 
sage in the world? 

How is it that the peninsula with barely half the population it 
had under the Romans raises scarcely enough wheat at present 
for its own use? . 

Stock raising is important upon the dry plateau. The industry 
is also important in the British Isles where it is very wet. What 
is the explanation of this? 
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Why is it that the people of the lowlands of the peninsula with 
the European market near at hand do not prosper in raising sub- 
tropical fruits as do Californians, although our market is far 
away? 

Why is it that Madrid in the heart of the dry plateau with 
a disagreeable and unhealthful climate is so much larger than 
Lisbon in a pleasant and accessible location? 

Why is it easier to ship fruits from Spain to France by land 
than by water? 

Has the fact that Portugal was a slave-trading nation for 
nearly 400 years anything to do with the appearance of many of 
the people today? } 


Topics ror ORAL oR WRITTEN Reports 


What is meant by ‘‘ Mediterranean climate’’? 
Similarities between the Iberian Peninsula and California. 
The Iberian Peninsula as a highway. 

The comfortless homes of the common people. 

Spanish exports and their markets. 

What the Moors did for the peninsula. 

The city of Lisbon and its great earthquake. 

The Rock of Gibraltar. 

Life in the Pyrenees. 

Ancient Moorish cities of Spain. 

Spanish amusements. 

The manufacturing city of Barcelona. 

The difference between the Portuguese and the Spaniards. 
How the peninsula can become prosperous again. 
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FIFTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS: 
A CRITICISM 


PRIZE ESSAY NUMBER 2 


By ROBERT M. BROWN 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


I. THe THEsIs 


Textbooks in geography are commonly published in two-book 
editions, an elementary and an advanced geography. The ad- 
vanced text is a study of continents; and the elementary book em- 
braces in its scope the subject of home geography, with an ele- 
mentary survey of the world. If the texts are assigned by grades, 
it is customary in many school systems to complete the study of 
the elementary geography at the end of the fifth year of school 
life, and this fifth grade portion of the book is called variously, 
‘“World Geography,’’ ‘‘The Continents,’’ and so on. The treat- 
ment of this part of the geography presentation as it appears in 
some of the leading textbooks in this country is the subject of 
this paper, and it is here maintained that this treatment is not 
so well adapted as it should be to the needs of the pupils at this 
stage of their growth and that it does not take particular cogni- 
zance of the problems confronting the teacher. 


Il. Tse Booxs Are tHE Ovutiines For Most ScHooits 


Notwithstanding the warning issued by the writers of the text- 
books, the books are used page by page for lesson assignments. 
Many supervisors have had little study in geography since their 
grammar school course, and they are therefore not overfamiliar 
with the pedagogy of the subject. The work is, consequently, in 
such places where these conditions exist, left to develop or not 
according to the desires and plans of the individual teachers. One 
superintendent of a comparatively large school system has stated 
in public that he chose the very best textbook in geography on 
the market and that when he had performed this duty, it was the 
task of the teacher to teach the book. He published no course of 
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study for his schools—the textbook was to be the course. In the 
fifth grade of his schools there is a mad scramble to get through 
the geography text. The book is carefully followed, page by page, 
and the teachers report some difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
of the volume. One can blame the supervisor or the teacher, but 
this is only one example of the way these books formulate the line 
of procedure for the schools. It is suggested that the teacher 
select the materials from the text; but, as a matter of fact, in 
many places she has no choice in the affair. She knows that 
her supervisors will make up the final examinations for her pupils 
from the text and that from 70 to 90 per cent of these quizzes 
will be questions of location. In her geography there is the ques- 
tion ‘‘Where is Covington?’’ and the pupils must know where 
Covington is. It is, of course, unfortunate that such questions 
are asked in examinations, because through these examinations 
the supervisors are really determining the trend of the geography 
teaching. This fault is not a local one; it appears in the examina- 
tion questions in geography in nearly every city in the United 
States,’ and the use of the text as the outline is mentioned fur- 
ther by others, notably by Parker,? who says that ‘‘above the 
first grade, textbooks determine the organization of subject mat- 
ter for most teachers.’’ In recent school surveys a slavish use of 
the textbook is reported; in Cleveland it is asserted* that the 
teacher assigns to the pupils a certain number of pages or para- 
graphs in the textbook and questions the pupils on them the next 
day; in Gary,* ‘‘lessons were invariably assigned by pages or by 
general subject’’; in San Francisco® the lessons are described as 
of ‘‘condensed textbook order’’; and in Elyria, Ohio,’ the work 
was based exclusively on the texts. All these statements refer 
to geography teaching. The general charge is that the teachers 
misuse the text. There is, however, a countercharge that the 
writers of the fifth grade textbooks in geography have not taken 





1R. M. Brown: Geography in Practice and in Theory, Educ. Rev., Vol. 55, 1918, 
pp. 30-40, 
2S. C. Parker: General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, Boston, 1919. 
8 Cleveland Educational Survey, Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 
4 Flexner and Bachman: The Gary Schools, General Education Board, New York, 1918. 
5 San Francisco Survey, Bur. of Education Bull., 1917, No. 46. 
6 Educational Survey of Elyria, Ohio, Bur. of Education Bull., 1918, No, 15. 
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account of conditions as they actually exist in many schools in 
the country and have not tried to meet the position and circum- 
stances in which the teacher is placed. It would seem to be a 
wise policy in constructing a fifth grade textbook to recognize the 
fact that the textbook is in many cases the course of study. 


Ill. Tue Booxs Contain a Conrusine Mass or Facts 


The pages of these fifth grade textbooks abound in place names. 
It is conservatively estimated that the total number in each book 
ranges from 3,000 to 5,000. Professor Moore in his recent book’ 
says: 

‘‘How many facts would you say are brought to the attention of a 
public school child in his study of geography each year? As many as 
10,000?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘fully as many as 10,000.’’ When 
we study geography for facts you see we do not learn geography. 


Such geography must become to the child a confusing mass of 
strange names and unexplained sentences. Study the two ex- 
amples of paragraphs given below, taken from fifth grade texts, 
and ask yourself how you would like to be given a year’s reading 
in such material. : 

The largest of these are Dayton, Youngstown, and Akron, Ohio; 
Peoria, Illinois; and Evansville, Terre Haute, and Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Locate each of these. 

Let us uow look at the Ohio River route. Coming from the coal and 
iron district of Pittsburgh, the boats stop at Cincinnati, the great 
trade center of southern Ohio, and at Covington, just across the river 
in Kentucky. Farther down, these boats reach the tobacco city of 
Louisville, and later the city of Evansville, the chief river port of 
Indiana. 

This cataloging of place names is a dominant feature of the fifth 
grade texts. It is assumed, of course, that the writers of the 
books do not insist upon the learning of them all, that the books 
had to be written to suit a large number of conditions and places, 
and that a selection of names should be made. The outstanding 
facts are, however, that the books really urge the study of all 
these things, that the lack of organization which they display 
disorganizes any learning processes in the subject which the child 





7E. C. Moore: What the War Teaches About Education, Boston, 1919. 
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might have accumulated, and that they repel the child and the 
teacher rather than attract. In the book already quoted from by 
Professor Parker the older geography is likened to a ‘‘crazy 
quilt.’’ 

If you have ever seen an old-fashioned ‘‘erazy quilt,’’ you have a 
good object in mind with which to compare the older methods of 
teaching geography and the mental impression of geographical facts 
which remained from such teaching. 

This refers to the older type of book and the outgrown method of 
teaching; but a remnant of that former teaching is with us still, 
and the ‘‘crazy quilt’’ geography which has disappeared almost 
entirely from all the texts for other grades has yet to be elimi- 
nated from the fifth grade work. 

The assertion is constantly made that although many place 
names are mentioned it is not the intention of the books to advo- 
cate the learning of them all, and then the texts very generally 
give suggestions for study which belie the repeated assertions. 
Two such ‘‘helps to study’’ are quoted below. 

- Review of cities. Locate the following places: Boston, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, New Haven, Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge, Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Bedford, Lynn, Lawrence, Waterbury, Man- 
chester, Portland, Holyoke, Brockton, Pawtucket, Newport, Bangor, 

Burlington. 

Review of locations. 1. Name the states in the South-Central group. 
2. Which bordér on the Gulf of Mexico? 3. Which one is the largest? 
4. Which one has the Ohio River for much of its northern boundary ? 
5. Where is Oklahoma? 6. Where are the Appalachian Mountains in 
this group? 7. Where is the great Appalachian Valley? the Cumber- 
land Plateau? 8. Where do the Appalachian Mountains end? 
9. Where is the Ozark Plateau? 


IV. A Wronea Norion or GrocRaAPHY 


Geographic knowledge, while it is not necessary to the success 
of a man entering one of the general occupations and thus can- 
not be called a vocational subject, is so obviously useful in many 
occupations and for general intelligence that its place as a com- 
mon school subject is irrevocably fixed. Much of the geography 
teaching, however, has become useless and is not justifying its 
prominence in the curriculum partly because the most obvious and 
simple tests in the subject were questions of locality and because 
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many persons have thus been led to a constricted view of what 
geography teaches. The general impression appears to be that 
if there is no political boundary, no capital, and no definite popu- 
lation, there can be no geography. Witness in proof of this the 
newspaper editorials and the reports of some school superin- 
tendents to the effect that during the World War the study of 
geography was a fruitless occupation. Many people went so far 
as to decide that the study of geography, especially the study of 
the geography of Europe, should be postponed until more settled 
conditions were attained. All this because the future boundaries 
of the European states were undecided, because St. Petersburg 
had become Petrograd, or because the Belgian capital was trans- 
planted. For these reasons the efficiency of the teacher of geog- 
raphy has been commonly rated by the mass of facts her pupils 
retained in memory. This has resulted, more extensively than is 
generally realized, in giving the view of geography as an exercise 
of memory and as a rather low order of attainment at that. As 
such it is practically devoid of any educational value. This is 
one illustration of the results which follow the overstressing of 
place names. : 


V. Tue Booxs Do Nor Give Apequatt TREATMENT 


The fourth grade geography textbooks have in recent years 
rallied round home geography work, and the type of teaching has 
thereby been greatly improved. In the fifth grade books there 
appears to be no rallying point but instead a series of lessons 
which have for their objective the general knowledge of each con- 
tinent. The pupils are launched into a dreary round of topics 
in rapid succession, surface, drainage, climate, manufacturing, 
agriculture, dairying, lumbering, quarrying, fishing, commerce. 
This covers a few pages, then round the same series again and 
again—44 times in one of the fifth grade textbooks—runs the 
course of the geography lesson. Each series can be allowed but 
four days. Forty-four different kinds of surfaces, climates, drain- 
ages, and the like are doled out to the unfortunate pupils in less 
than 38 weeks. Is it any wonder that there arises a great dislike 
for geography among some teachers and many pupils with such 
a cursory treatment of subject matter? 
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The character of the treatment of the leading textbooks pub- 
lished in this country for the fifth grade is similar in type. The 
continents are studied in turn, beginning with North America and 
ending with Australia. The space allotment for the entire survey 
of the six continents occupies from 150 to 200 pages, and these 
pages are divided among the continents according to the impor- 
tance of each. Thus about 45 per cent of the space is given to 
North America, 22 per cent to Europe, 13 per cent to Asia, 8 per 
cent each to Africa and South America, and 3 per cent to Aus- 
tralia. The number of subjects treated in the space assigned to 
the major topic is large, consequently each subject is discussed 
with extreme brevity. In one of the texts the following typical 
paragraph occurs: 


The Forests and Lumbering. The heavy rainfall in the mountains 
and at the north has led to a wonderful growth of forest trees. Those 
on the western mountain slopes are the finest in the United States. 
Washington now produces more lumber than any other state in the 
country. Seattle and Tacoma, on Puget Sound, and Portland, on the 
Columbia River, all ship large quantities of lumber. 


The statement of this industry in another text reads: 


The mountains of Oregon, Washington, and northern California 
are covered by magnificent forests of very large and stately trees 
which are cut for lumber, so that lumbering is a very important indus- 
try in these states. Indeed, Washington is the fifth state in the Union 
in lumbering. The products of the forests are now sent to the eastern 
markets in large quantities and are very valuable. 


If lumbering on the Pacific coast is an important subject for the 
fifth grade pupils to know about, it should be given adequate time 
and space. The texts, however, jump quickly to another subject 
and then to another. On many pages four or five subjects are 
covered, and the treatment of each is consequently sketchy and 
ineffective. In one of the texts the entire treatment of Australia 
covers but the space of a single page of text. In this space there 
are discussed or mentioned eight subjects: continent, climate, sur- 
face, people, animals, plants, occupations, and cities. The para- 
graph on plants reads: 

The plants are also very interesting and many of them are found 

only in Australia. 


If they are ‘‘very interesting’’ why not tell about them? Of 
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course, a fifth grade textbook cannot be expected adequately to 
cover every topic now inserted in the text. This is the crux of 
our criticism, that the book fails lamentably because it attempts 
too much and sacrifices thoroughness to bulk of subject matter. 
Too many topics are mentioned for the good of the pupils, and 
too many topics are mentioned for the good of the text. 


VI. Tue Tyre or TREATMENT Is Not THE Best 


Apart from inadequacy of exposition of topics, a still more 
vital principle is involved, namely, type of treatment. Organiza- 
tion of subject matter, to be successful, must not be determined 
altogether by the character of the subject, nor by the adult point 
of view, but by the interests and capacities of the pupils. The 
organization of fifth grade work in these texts around continental 
units is fundamentally unsound, and an excessive waste of effort 
results. Further discussion of this is reserved for a later head- 
ing. A few subsidiary conditions have arisen from time to time, 
however, which have influenced to some degree the type of pre- 
sentation and the particular point of emphasis. In a number of 
instances the slogan of the day has overshadowed the demands for 
continuity which should underlie all other motives in planning 
a course. 

First, it has been held by many educators that because com- 
paratively few children ever pass beyond the elementary schools, 
it is of paramount importance to have a rounded-out course in 
geography of the continents at this time in order to benefit the 
many who leave school at the end of the elementary grades. For 
such pupils the need is not so much of transition as of comple- 
tion. This was so universal a state of things a few years ago 
that in geography, as in a number of other subjects, an attempt 
was made to reach a convenient stopping place and to supply a 
complete survey of the earth before the pupils escaped from the 
hands of the teacher. So insistent was the desire to have these 
unfortunate children well equipped that in the last year of their 
stay they were literally stuffed with facts. The fifth grade text 
today reflects the essential features of this unwise plan to finish 
off a pupil. The distinction was not drawn then, and in many 
cases is not drawn today, between cramming facts into a child’s 
mind and teaching a child. 
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Second, the spiral method of teaching, which theoretically has 
much in it worthy of commendation, in practice is so subject to 
error that unless a strict accounting be made it loses most of its 
value. This method, which repeats the subjects of one grade in 
a later grade but on a broader spiral with more difficult situations, 
is theoretically as good today as it ever was. In applying it, 
however, in a geography text it is of paramount importance that 
the method be used not for itself alone but with an eye for the 
product of the method. The method is defeated if mere repeti- 
tion is the result; it is defeated if thoroughness is sacrificed; and 
it is defeated if in the broader spiral no remnant of the work of 
the narrower spiral exists. This method demands in the earlier 
grade, then, drill on essentials so as to yield a definite content 
on which the work of the later grade may be built. 

Third, a theory based on the disciplinary value of the subject 
and holding that the particular facts taught are of secondary im- 
portance and that the teaching process is the vital point, denies 
the assertion that any content is necessary as the result of teach- 
ing. On the other hand some recent writers neglect as an intan- 
gible thing the theory of the disciplinary value of geography. 
They do not deny that mental discipline results, but they. do say 
that it is not possible to judge the extent to which these subjective 
aims should influence one in drawing up a course of study for 
any school. 


VII. Tue Texts Are Not Goop Rererence Books 


It is claimed that the book is a reference book of information 
to be used as such but not to be memorized from cover to cover. 
Up to this time, in other lines of work, the pupils are trained to 
read carefully word by word every book presented to them. The 
text has been emphasized as worth while, and care and thorough- 
ness have been insisted upon in the study of it. When the fifth 
grade text in geography is placed in their hands, for the first time 
they come into contact with a reference book, not a reader. It be- 
comes necessary to train the pupils to use this type of book. In 
order that the lessons may be successful the value of the book 
for this use must appeal to them, and the book must therefore be 
particularly adapted to this type of work; otherwise the teacher’s 
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task is impossible. If the book is given to the pupils as a refer- 
ence book and they wish to discover something about Australian 
plants and by use of the index discover that the plants of Aus- 
tralia are ‘‘very interesting,’’ the gain in knowledge will not be so 
alluring as to inspire them to go to the volume again and again. 

This opens the question of supplementary readers. One 
writer asserts that the great mass of supplementary materials for 
geography should be used by the teacher to enliven the ‘‘dry bones 
of the text with the life and blood of interesting matter.’* But 
why should we have the ‘‘dry bones’’ served to the pupils first? 
The need of supplementary readers and the printing of more and 
more of them is in part a monument to the inadequacy of the texts. 
There are two views taken in regard to supplementary materials. 
The usual view is that additional materials are required to give 
vividness to the textbook. It is difficult to accomplish such a 
result under the present fifth grade outlines because of the num- 
ber of subjects for which supplementary materials are needed. 
It might be possible with a limited number of subjects to plan for 
adequate supplementary support; but, when the number of sub- 
jects mounts up into the hundreds, it is almost a superhuman task 
to attempt to keep up. Furthermore, with the unusually large 
number of subjects to cover there is little time in which to handle 
the additional lines of study; and the fifth grade texts cannot be 
treated properly without a large amount of additional materials 
and readers. The absolute impracticability from any standpoint 
of gaining a proper equipment with the present demands for the 
grade—from the standpoint of the collector of free materials, or 
from that of storage facilities, or of funds for the purchase of 
materials of small cost, or of the time for their use—is the most 
severe indictment against these fifth grade books as outlines. 
Furthermore, many school buildings are supplied with books 
alone; maps and globes are difficult to get, and in many cases no 
further money is available for the geography work. The com- 
mittees of many small school systems feel, and with some degree 
of justness, that if they have spent large sums of money for a 
good textbook in geography, it ought not to be necessary to spend 
larger sums in order to provide for the teaching of it. 





8 F. L. Holtz: Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography, New York, 1913. 
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There is also the other attitude, the unusual one, which insists 
that the reading, so frequently called supplementary, should be 
the basic geographic experience and the fundamental instrument 
of the teaching. The position here taken is that the text is the 
supplementary or reference book. This attitude is the only one 
which can be assumed by such as argue that the text is not a 
book for reading but for consultation. Judged from this stand- 
point the fifth grade texts, apart from their maps, pictures, and 
tables of statistics, hardly meet the needs of the teachers. It 
would be possible to construct a book midway between the text 
of today with its trite and frequently obscure sentences and the 
voluminous readers, providing of course some reserve is shown 
in the topics selected both as to quantity and quality, which would 
be a usable transitional book for the grade. 


VIU. Tue Continurty or tHE Course Is Broken 


Another criticism of the present scheme of organization in the 
fifth grade books is that they do not bridge the gap between the 
daily experiences of the child and the isolated materials of the 
textbook. Dewey says’ that the ‘‘great waste in the school comes 
from his [the child’s] inability to utilize the experiences he gets 
outside of school in any complete and free way within the school 
itself. While, on the other hand, he is unable to apply in daily 
life what he is learning at school.’’ It is suggested, furthermore, 
that the school should be the active center of scientific insight into 
natural production and processes and not be hampered by mere 
routine. The fourth grade plan of work in geography is now 
built upon such an idea, but in the following grade the text is 
embarrassed by the wealth of materials which it is deemed ex- 
pedient for the child to know, with the result that memory is 
about the only faculty brought into exercise. 


IX. Tue Mass or Matertats Discourack Dritu 


There is little time for drill with the voluminous mass of de- 
tails to be covered. The consequence is that at the end of the 
year, instead of having a moderate equipment of facts and knowl- 





® John Dewey: School and Social Progress, Chicago, 1916. 
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edge of relationships, the pupils retain but little of the material 
and that not necessarily the best. Advanced geography with its 
continent study should be built upon knowledge gained in the 
fifth grade, but in many schools it covers almost entirely the same 
ground and is not based on any knowledge previously gained by 
the pupils. In a certain city school the experiment was tried in 
secret by a fifth grade teacher of teaching a few facts only con- 
cerning South America but teaching them well, tying them up 
with the real life of the continent, and employing frequent drills. 
These drills were not the brutal affairs so commonly practiced 
of constant repetitions of the same words, but they were contacts 
from many angles so that the fact of location, for instance, became 
fixed because it was used in a large variety of exercises. No addi- 
tional time was consumed in the study. The seventh grade teacher 
knew nothing of this plan; but, when these pupils came to her in 
the course of a year and a half she complained to the principal 
that the pupils knew her work and that the fifth grade teacher 
had encroached upon her field. As a matter of fact, the seventh 
grade South America study repeated the fifth grade South Amer- 
ica work, and in general the lack of drill in the fifth grade and 
the multitudinous array of facts presented had so hurried the 
work that the pupils generally approached the seventh grade 
work with no background and with decided apathy. 


X. Tue Booxs Discovrace Any Seur-Progyectep WorK WHICH 
THE Puptts Migut UNDERTAKE 


The materials of the fifth grade should be organized around 
certain large ‘‘meaningful topics.’’ As it is, the ground to be 
covered and the need of time are too evident to make an opening 
for any self-directed interests. To do this type of work, so highly 
rewarded when carefully conducted, the text must be largely dis- 
carded and become merely secondary. A rebuttal to arguments 
here presented would emphasize the idea that the texts are not 
so much at fault as is the use made of them. While there is a 
semblance of truth in that argument, if, on the other hand, the 
texts are more frequently misused than properly used the chances 
are that the fault lies in the texts rather than in the teachers. 
The texts are not adapted to conditions as they exist but to con- 
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ditions as the writers assume they exist. A teacher who fails 
seventy-five per cent of her class on a lesson which she has tried 
to teach, has failed herself as a teacher; and a book which is 
apparently misused oftener than not either does not present its 
work clearly or places the work more or less on a wrong basis. 
According to Dewey the ‘‘center of gravity is outside the child— 
it is in the teacher and the textbook.”’ 

The problem method overcomes the decentralizing results 
which the texts encourage. In many cases the amount of detail 
used in the problem is great, but it is all supporting detail and 
not unrelated items. Pupils of the fifth grade have not reached 
the stage of development where they can discriminate in select- 
ing materials to support the general theme of study. They are at 
a stage where they should be taught the elementary principles of 
such selective judgment, and one of the attributes of the child 
which aids his education is his imitative faculty. Consequently, 
properly organized and partially organized lessons that are at- 
tractive and that have an appealing quality should be set before 
him. 

In recent school surveys, an oft-repeated criticism is the lack 
of organization other than that presented by the geography text 
which makes the work in that subject ‘‘forbiddingly formal.’’*° 
This survey adds that the work ‘‘has not consisted in stimulating 
and guiding the children towards intelligent inquisitiveness and _ 
inquiring interest as to the world, skies, waters, etes’’ The Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, survey adds*™ ‘‘very little evidence was ob- 
served of the use of the problem method of teaching geography. 
This is‘a method of vitalizing the work, the use of which we 
strongly recommend. The problem work can be most effective. 
if based upon wide geographic reading experience rather than 
upon the textbook alone.’’ 


XI. ConcLusions 


The fifth grade period of the pupils’ geography study is a 
transition period between the descriptive and the problematical or 
argumentative phases of the subject. It is a period when the inter- 





10 Cleveland Educational Survey, Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 
11 School Survey of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Grand Rapids, 1916. 
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est in the children of other lands should yield to an interest in 
the simpler and larger relationships of peoples to their surround- 
ings—when the cause-to-effect treatment of geography should be- 
gin to be substituted for the effect-to-cause treatment of earlier 
grades and when simple and effective maps should be presented 
as media between the globe and the more complicated representa- 
tions and charts of land areas. In this transition period the fifth 
grader is not ready to comprehend a continent with its great 
variety of relief, climate, and occupations. His is not so much an 
analytic as a synthetic mind. He should approach the continent 
study first through a study of regions of uniform relief and 
climate, as the prairies, and investigate the variety of occupations 
and the distribution of peoples under the influence of these fac- 
tors. This should be followed by the study of another region of 
different relief and climate, as the Great Plains, and so on until 
numerous types of occupations—for the emphasis is really on 
occupations—and peoples are known in many parts of the earth. 
This is not the scientific study of regional geography but is 
based on simple human stories of specific industries not too com- 
plicated in process and not too involved in diverse physical sur- 
roundings to hide the easy relationship. As a matter of fact, the 
pupil at this stage is learning the alphabet of geographic rela- 
tionships. This knowledge should be valuable whether he leaves 
school at the end of this year or continues his course into the 
advanced geography. The pupil’s work in this transitional 
period should be so ordered that he may be strongly impressed 
with the dependence of mankind and their occupations upon the 
physical attributes of the earth and air, which will pave the way 
for the careful study of the elements of physical control in a 
later grade. In connection with this method and really as a part 
of it, map interpretation should be persistently carried on so that 
the pupil may be able to give from a series of maps a fairly 
accurate account of the geography of some distant land. The 
program would include plains people, plateaus people, moun- 
tains people, people under various rainfall, temperature and 
topographic controls, inland people, coast people, and insular 
people with their arts and economies. The study should be 
limited in order to permit time for drill on essential facts, for 
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supplementary reading, for the development of an interest in the 
people and the region, and for correctly interpreting the maps and 
charting knowledge. Fitful and hurried studies rarely accom- 
plish any lasting results. 

Geography depends to a great extent upon imagination, by 
which pictures of peoples and places that are not visible are 
built up. This faculty is not developed by brief statements of 
facts, by sudden changes from one subject to another, or by 
spreading before the child a mass of unrelated details on many 
topics. It is developed by careful training, by allowing a period 
of time during which the child’s interest is so quickened that of 
his own will he absorbs the simple story of the particular environ- 
ment with its important background of facts and relationships. 
While this desirable result may be reached with the fifth grade 
texts now in use, it is reached only in a limited way and by the 
use of a mass of supplementary materials almost to the exclu- 
sion of the textbook. The contention of the writer is that it 
would be more completely reached and in a larger number of 
cases if these books departed from traditional methods of pro- 
cedure and were built upon a plan properly fitted to the pupil’s 
stage of growth. | 





TIBET: A GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAY FOR TEACHERS 
PRIZE ESSAY NUMBER 3 


By NELLIE B. ALLEN 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Tibet is the highest and most extensive plateau in the world, 
held up between the great mountain masses of the Kwenlun 
Range and the Himalayas. On the one side, this high, dry, cold 
land descends to the low, hot, moist plains of India; on the 
other it slopes down to the desert basin of the Tarim River in 
Turkestan. The lofty plateau and its scanty life imposed by 
physical conditions present a wonderful contrast to the low areas 
on the south teeming with busy humanity and to the far-reaching 
desert and its oasis population on the north. 
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A Prosptem APPROACH 


Tibet covers an area of 463,200 square miles. It has an esti- 
mated population of about 2,500,000. Find its density of popula- 
tion. From the statistics in the textbook find the density of popu- 
lation in the United States; in England; in China. Suppose that, 
at the beginning of the work on Tibet, the pupils find that China 
supports about 200 persons to the square mile while Tibet sup- 
ports only five or six. In order to explain the difference, what an 
opportunity is afforded for the study of the country by the prob- 
lem method. 

We may think of Tibet in three divisions. There is the south 
‘made up of lofty ranges and deep valleys where, fed by the 
melting snows on the mountains, lie the upper waters of the 
Brahmaputra and the Indus. There is the eastern and south- 
eastern portion wherein are the sources of more great rivers 
flowing into different seas than in any other equal area on the 
earth. Among these are the two great Chinese rivers, the Hwang 
and the Yangtze, and the southward-flowing Mekong, Salwen, and 
Irrawaddy. The third division is the bleak, wind-swept: tableland 
stretching westward for hundreds of miles. 


Finpine a Point or Contact 


Tibet is a little-known, comparatively unimportant land. 
What interest has it for the pupils or what connection with their 
lives? -Is there any point of contact between this distant Asiatic 
plateau and the lives of our pupils by’ means of which we can 
rouse an immediate interest in the region? The sooner such a 
point of contact is found and such interest is aroused, the greater 
will be the response of the class in the work to follow. 

How many of your pupils are acquainted with musk lozenges 
or recognize the perfume? Try it and see. They will be inter- 
ested in the little gray-brown musk deer which lives in the moun- 
tains of China, Siberia, and Tibet.. These deer are very shy 
animals, yet so many are killed annually that their numbers are 
fast decreasing. The perfume is secreted in a sac, nearly the size 
of a hen’s egg, attached to the abdomen. The hunters cut out 
this pouch, dry it, and send it to China and India. The United 
States imports annually about a thousand pounds of musk, much 
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of which comes from Tibet. Most of this is used by chemists in 
the manufacture of perfumes, as it is said to have the property 
of making other odors more permanent. 


Kastwarp Route or ENTRANCE 
Let us find our way to Tibet. A swift train takes us to San 
Francisco or Seattle or Vancouver. A palatial steamer bears us 
across the broad Pacific. Even when we arrive at the coast of 
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Fie. 1—On the highland of Tibet. 


China, we are a long way from Tibet, nearly as far as the distance 
from New York to Denver. In the sail up the Yangtze, many 
glimpses of Chinese life present themselves in the low-banked rice 
beds near the river, the tea farms on the slopes, the tea-laden 
ships descending the stream, the change at Ichang to a smaller 
boat, the towering cliffs beyond, the swift rapids, and the. miser- 
able trackers who live in shacks by the river and who earn a few 
pennies a day by straining and tugging like animals in order to 
pull the boats up over the rapids. 

The Yangtze leads into Szechwan, the richest province of 
China. At present its products, and those brought in from Tibet, 
can get to the outside world only by means of the river. The 
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route has been surveyed for a railroad which will follow the 
Yangtze into Szechwan. A striking contrast can be made between 
conditions as they are today and as they will be when the pro- 
posed railroad has been for some time in operation. 

From the head of navigation on the Yangtze the trail of the 
tea carriers leads through the narrow valleys between the moun- 
tains into Tibet. This is the most traveled route onto the plateau. 
Over it hundreds of coolies plod along with from one hundred to 





Fic. 2—Hundreds of coolies carry large quantities of tea and other goods from China 
into Tibet. 


two hundred pounds of tea and other articles—silks, cotton goods, 
hardware, flour, drugs, leather, and chinaware—on their backs 
or loaded on wheelbarrows which they push before them. More 
goods are carried into Tibet in this way from China than by any 
other route or by any other method of transportation. 

At the border of Tibet the loads are transferred to the backs 
of yaks, mules, and ponies and taken farther into the country 
while the coolies make up the packs for the return trip. These 
consist of gold dust, musk, rhubarb, wool and hides from the sheep 
and goats, and skins and furs from the wild animals—deer, fox, 
leopard, lynx, and others. 
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OtHeER Routes oF ENTRANCE 


This route from the east into Tibet is a long, hard one. Let 
us study the relief map and see if there is any easier way to enter 
the country. Between Tibet and India there are higher mountains 
to brave, rougher passes to traverse, and steeper cliffs to climb. 
Some of the passes are so difficult that only sheep and goats can 
cross them safely. Each animal carries a load of about twenty-five 
pounds. On the borders of Tibet they are sheared and the wool 
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Fic. 3—The Tibetan and his best friend, the Yak. 


is added to the other exports. Much of the goats’ wool is sent into 
Kashmir to be used there in weaving the famous cashmere shawls. 

After resting for some weeks the drivers load the animals 
for the return trip to the plateau. This time they carry cotton and 
woolen goods, sugar, rice, indigo, spices, and other wares. The 
distance is so great, the route so difficult, and the time allowed the 
animals to rest and feed so long, that months are often consumed 
in the journey. 

Perhaps the entrance from the west onto the plateau is easier. 
Let us see. Before reaching the borders of Tibet from this direc- 
tion, one must travel many miles over the dreary desert lands of 
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Central Asia. Even after reaching Tibet, a high, bleak, wind- 
swept area stretches eastward for seven or eight hundred miles. 
This must be traversed before one reaches the part of the country 


' where most of the people live and where the capital city, Lhasa, 


is situated. For these reasons less traffic is carried on from the 
west than from the east and south. 


Tirset Dirricutt or Accrss 

The sail up the Yangtze through the well-watered, densely- 
peopled plain of China will serve to fix more firmly in the child’s 
mind, because of the sharp contrast, the unfavorable climate, the 
dearth of great rivers with broad, rich flood plains, and the con- 
sequent sparse population of the greater part of Tibet. The pupils 
will better appreciate the isolation of the country and its high 
mountain boundaries by trying to enter it from different direc- 
tions. They will better understand the conditions of life and the 
lack of civilization of the people when they know the difficulties of 
communication with the nations around. What kind of a country 
must it be when the most traveled route into it is such a one as 
has been described, when it takes weeks to reach it from any 
highly civilized nation, when no railroad enters it, and when 
transportation of exports and imports is carried on by pack ani- 
mals and human burden bearers? 


Yet Nor DiscoNNECTED WITH THE WoRLD 

Countries should not be picked out, separated from their 
neighbors, and studied as isolated regions. No nation liveth unto 
itself. The life of a people depends, to be sure, in large measure 
on the kind of a land in which they live, as we shall see all 
through this description of Tibet; but their life and activities de- 
pend also on their physical surroundings and on the neighboring 
countries and peoples. The life of many Tibetans is dependent 
on the traffic between their country and China and India. The 
nature of that traffic and the conditions under which it is carried 
on are an important part of the geography of the country. 


PuysicaL CHARACTER 
The relief map shows Tibet surrounded by mountains. Moist- 
ure for rainfall comes largely from great ocean masses. The 
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mountain wall around Tibet causes the rain to fall on the seaward 
slopes, and therefore the region within the mountain boundary is 
dry. 

The relief map shows also that Tibet is high. The plateau 
averages from 10,000 to 17,000 feet in altitude, while the moun- 
tains in and around it rise as much higher. The latitude is about 
the same as that of our Southern States. Even in this warm belt 
the climate is cold at such heights. If the country is both cold 
and dry, comparatively little can be grown even though the soil 
may be fertile. 

Look at the map again. No lines indicating railroads enter 
Tibet. Only. one city is shown in all its area nearly three times 
as large as California. The necessary conclusion seems to be that 
no very important occupations are carried on in this region where 
the climate is so unfavorable, where there are no cities, no rail- 
roads, and no good roads. 


AGRICULTURE MEAGER 


A further study of the map shows that in the east and south 
many rivers have their headwaters in the mountains and flow 
‘through the valleys. Here then, where water is more plentiful, 
most of the people have their homes and most of the agriculture 
is carried on. It is on the mountain slopes in this part of the 
country, where moisture from the ocean penetrates the valleys 
between the ranges, that forests are found. 

Many of the little farms in these sheltered valleys are irrigated. 
In the little hand-tilled garden patches, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
and other vegetables, as well as wheat, buckwheat, oats, and bar- 
ley are raised. Barley is the chief food grain of the country, as 
it can be grown on the colder uplands where other grain will not 
flourish. 


GrRazING AND OTHER OccCUPATIONS OF THE MEN 


In the drier areas, where some grass grows, the people raise 
cattle, sheep, goats, and yaks. In the more barren areas toward 
the west most of the people are wandering tribes. They pitch 
their tents of yak-hair cloth in some spot where water and grass 
are found. Here they remain until the water dries up, when they 
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move to another place driving their flocks before them. Their 
animals are their chief dependence for food, clothing, and in many 
cases for shelter. 

The country is rich in minerals. Gold and silver and coal and 
iron have been found in considerable quantities. None of them 
are mined at present, except the gold, which is washed from the 
gravels in a primitive way. Gold dust, salt, and borax are carried 
by the caravans into India and China. For years the Kwenlun 
Mountains have been an important source for much of the jade 
supply of China. 

From the fact that only a single city appears on the map of 
Tibet, we shall not expect to find there any manufactures of great 
importance. There are a few metal workers, potters, and leather 
workers. Most of the men spend their time hunting, trapping, 
and going on long caravan journeys. 


OccuUPATIONS OF THE WoMEN AND CHILDREN 


The women of Tibet tend the little garden patches, grind the 
grain, and make the butter and cheese. Every Tibetan woman 
can spin and weave. The wool from the sheep and goats furnishes 
the material for clothing, and the yak hair is woven into a coarse, © 
heavy cloth for tents. The boys and girls tend the flocks and 
herds and hunt for fuel on the windy plateau. Few trees grow 
here, and everything that will burn is carefully saved. The chil- 
dren collect grass and roots, but most of all the dried manure of 
the yak and other animals. 

In this cold highland region, food of animal origin is as neces- 
sary as it is to the Eskimo in Arctic lands. Sour cream, curds, 
and cheese furnish much of the supply. Butter enters into nearly 
every dish, even the oatmeal porridge and tea, while the flesh of 
the animals furnishes meat. 


Tue Yak 


Pupils are always interested in this old, familiar picture of 
the Tibetan and his best friend, the yak (Fig. 3). What does the 
picture tell about the surface of Tibet? Did the map tell the same 
or a different story? What does the clothing of the man tell about 
the climate? Of what is the house built? Why is it not of wood? 
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Do you see any trees growing? Account for their absence. Of what 
use is the hair of the yak? its flesh? its milk? its strength? its sure- 
footedness? 


Tue Lamas 


Lamaism, the religion of Tibet, is a form of Buddhism. The 
religion might almost be called one of the chief occupations of 
Tibet for more than a fifth of its inhabitants are in some way 
connected with its observances. There are thousands of lamas, 
or priests, in the country. They are supported by the people, 
among whom they are regarded with great respect, often unde- 
served. Many of the religious rites are really tricks of magic, 
performed by the lamas to conjure up evil spirits. Prayer wheels 
are common in the towns and prayer flags are displayed from the 
dwellings in every community. Surely these are easy, time-saving 
devices, enabling one to say a prayer by giving a turn at the 
crank of a prayer wheel or by hanging out a flag. 

The lamas live in communities called lamaseries. In a lama- 
sery near Lhasa there are seven thousand priests, and there are 
others with nearly as many. The picture (Fig. 4) shows a lama- 
sery. From its extent and the number of its buildings one might 
almost think it a-city. 

The ruler of Tibet, called the Grand Lama or Dalai Lama, is 
supposed to be the reincarnation of Buddha. He is the civil and 
religious head of the country, but he has little real authority. He 
is represented in political affairs by an official who is. supposed 
to be the most learned lama in the country. Under him other 
lamas serve as ministers. 


Tue Crry or LHasa 


The Grand Lama lives at Lhasa. Consequently this abode of 
the living Buddha is a holy city to all Buddhists. Every year 
thousands of people from Mongolia, Kashmir, Nepal, and other 
places make long pilgrimages to the city bringing offerings, per- 
forming penances, and worshiping at its shrines. 

It is in this part of the country, you remember, that the most 
streams are found, that the most agriculture is carried on, that 
the most traveled routes are located, and that the most people 
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live. It is for these reasons that the capital is located here. The 
causes which have decided the locations of capital cities are valu- 
able thought problems for pupils. An interesting article on this 
subject appeared in the January number of the Journal of Geog- 
raphy. 

For centuries almost nothing was known of the city of Lhasa. 
Its isolation enhanced the mystery surrounding it. Before 
Colonel Younghusband’s expedition in 1904, less than a dozen 
foreigners had ever visited the city. 

Lhasa contains from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. The hun- 
dreds of lamas in the temples and the pilgrims who flock to the city 
swell the number considerably. A broad street lined with build- 
ings leads to the heart of the capital. But turn off from this into 
the side streets and outskirts and one finds narrow, dirty alleys 
swarming with beggars, pigs, and dogs, all alike intent on their 
daily search for food. 

‘*Here a baker is kneading his huge lumps of dough, unmindful 
of the dust which a heavily laden yak raises as it goes slowly by. 
Near the door of her hut a woman is weaving a bright-colored rug. 
In that little house an incense maker is fashioning for the temple 
worship some incense sticks. Farther down the street a brass 
molder bends over his heated metal, and near by a smith toils at 
his forge. The manufactures of the city are few and unimportant 
and are confined to some common articles used by the people in 
their daily work.’’ 

The houses of Lhasa are built of stone or rough brick. There 
is little lumber in the country for wooden structures. The roofs 
of the buildings are flat. What need for slant roofs in a land 
where no rain falls? The common exterior finish of the houses 
is whitewash. The interiors are whitewashed also, but, as the 
buildings are usually constructed without chimneys, in many cases 
little evidence of the white coating remains. 

The temple, the goal of every pilgrim, is located about a mile 
outside of the city on the Potala. A shaded avenue leads to this 
rocky hill from which rises an imposing pile of lofty buildings. 
In the center of the edifices, with its gilded dome and columns, is 
the palace of the Grand Lama, for centuries a most sacred place 
to all devout Buddhists. 
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Trset As A BurFER STATE 
Such an inhospitable land, of so few resources, of such diffi- 
culty of approach, and of so little economic value, may seem of 
but small importance to the pupils. Here is the opportunity for 
the teacher with his broader knowledge to direct attention to 
matters which neither text nor map deals with and which the 
pupils cannot well ascertain for themselves. Such information 
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Fic. 4—A lamasery in Tibet. 
need not, however, be given entirely by the teacher. Sufficient 
questioning and map study should keep the class constantly alert. 

Tibet is a buffer state, and buffer states are always important 
politically if not economically. 

Tibet lies between the possessions of England and Russia. 
For years each of these nations has carefully watched every move 
of the other.- In her days of greater strength and unity, Russia 
took pains to see that the English pressed no farther north, 
and England wished to make sure that the Russians pushed no 
nearer toward the border of India. 

To insure safety against Russian aggression, Colonel Young- 
husband, at the head of a detachment of British troops, made his 
way in 1904 over the high mountain passes leading from India 
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into Tibet. At Lhasa the English forced a treaty with the Tibetan 
government. 

According to this agreement, the Tibetans were to open cer- 
tain centers for trade with India and were to destroy the forts on 
the routes to these places and those on the Indian frontier. They 
were also pledged not to sell, mortgage, or lease to any nation 
any portion of Tibet without the knowledge of England. They 
were not to make any treaties with or grant any concessions to 
any nation to build railroads or develop any resources within 
their borders without consulting British authority. 

After some delay the Chinese Republic, of which Tibet is a 
part, ratified this treaty. England at the same time agreed not 
to enter into negotiations with or to send representatives to Tibet 
without the knowledge of the Chinese government. 

Since this time there has been more or less trouble between 
Tibet and China, culminating in 1913 in a declaration of independ- 
ence by the Tibetans. The political status of the country has 
been the object of several conferences in which Tibet, China, 
Russia, and England have been represented. The region is still 
recognized, however, as a dependency of China, though that 
country has little real authority there. 

Tibet is not the only buffer state in Asia in which England 
is interested. Afghanistan also is of comparatively little im- 
portance save for the fact that it offers, through the Khaiber Pass, 
entrance into India over the only available land route from the 
west. 

The political importance which a buffer state may assume was 
well illustrated by Belgium in the World War. By the treaty of 
London made in 1831, she was safeguarded from invasion and 
furnished protection to the nations on either side. Trouble came 
only when one of the signatories, Germany, regarded the treaty 
as ‘‘a scrap of paper’’ to be cast aside when expediency demanded. 


APPEARANCE OF THE PEOPLE 
We must not leave Tibet without a glimpse of some of the 
people. By their appearance they tell us something of their lives 
and the region in which they dwell. 
The hard life, the glare of the bright sun on the unshaded land, 
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the dry, cold air, the constant wind, and the flying dust bring 
wrinkles in early years which grow deeper with age. The dirty 
grease which serves to preserve both the men’s boots and the 
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Fic. 5—Some of our world neighbors in Tibet. 


women’s faces does not add to the attractive appearance of the 
latter. 

From the picture what should you judge of the cleanliness of 
the people? of their education? of their degree of civilization? 
How often would you be likely to bathe if you lived in a country 
where water was a most precious commodity, where the skin 
chaps quickly in the dry air, and where, though the sun’s rays 
shining through the thin air are hot in the daytime, the tempera- 
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ture at night is usually below freezing? How many weeks or 
months would be likely to clapse before you took your turn with 
the others in the use of the ball of mutton fat? 


Tue Humanities oF GEOGRAPHY 


Let us keep this put-yourself-in-his-place idea constantly be- 
fore the minds of our pupils. In no other way can the teacher so 
well develop that understanding of and sympathy with peoples 
of all classes and conditions which is one of the greatest benefits 
to be derived from the study of geography. 

‘‘Democracy lies in no small part in an appreciation of why 
one’s neighbor near or remote is what he is.’’ Too often in our 
mad rush to take our pupils over the required ground or to make 
sure that they memorize all the facts called for in the course of 
study, we woefully neglect the ‘‘humanities of geography’’ beside 
which all else counts for little. 





THE SALT RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT: A STUDY 
OUTLINE 


By ZOE A. THRALLS 
State Manual Training Normal School, Pittsburg, Kan. 


We are today trying to teach geography in a way that will meet 
the needs of the pupil as a member of society as well as an indi- 
vidual. To do this we must select the subject matter with a definite 
aim in mind and organize it so as to make the pupil conscious of 
his need, both present and future. In the upper grades in particu- 
lar our subject matter should be selected so as to bring before the 
pupil, and to aid him in solving, national problems based upon 
geographic factors, problems which can be appreciated and rightly 
solved only by means of a knowledge of geography. The best 
method of presenting such topics is the problem method. Keen 
interest can be roused by the preliminary discussion, variety. is 
given to the recitation, and greater activity is secured when the 
pupil realizes that he is endeavoring to solve a problem the nation 
itself is facing and he as a citizen must solve. 


















































cern to all since our publie lands have so greatly decreased. As 
our population increases, the land problem becomes keener, as | 
does that of food production. Only three solutions are possible— | 
increasing the production of cultivated lands, draining the swamp 
lands, and irrigating the arid regions... The Salt River ~roject | 
is a good one to illustrate the problem of irrigation, as it was the 
first large government project of this nature. 


1. Introduction 
A. Study of the population map of the United States 
Why are the plateau states so thinly settled? 
Which of these conditions can be remedied ? 


B. Study of the rainfall map of the United States 
What are the causes of the aridity of the West? 
What means can be used to supply water? 
Why did the government undertake irrigation? 
What law was passed to make government irrigation possible ? 
What are the chief provisions of the law of 1902? 


2. The Salt River project 
A. Why was the Salt River chosen for the first experiment? 
Location of the Salt River Valley 
The mountains and the water supply 
Problem: How can the flood waters be controlled ? 
A bird’s-eye view of the valley, and general description 
Amount of land capable of irrigation 
Productiveness 
Market 
B. What was the big problem facing the government engineers? 
C. What were some of the problems which had to be solved first? 
Transportation: The need of a road 
The cement problem: The high cost of shipping it in; how it 
could be cheapened 
The wood problem: Where and how plenty of wood and lumber 
could be secured quickly and cheaply 
The question of power: Why coal was prohibitive. What could 
be used instead. How water power could be secured while the 
dam was under construction 
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| 
Irrigation is a national problem and has become of special con- 
' 
' 
| 
| 


Develop each of these problems from class discussion and then 
proceed to find how the engineers solved each one. The class can 





1 Compare the article ‘‘ Finding Farms for Returned Soldiers,’’ by Ona I. a in 
the January number of the Journal. | 
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find from the references the solution of each one, or members can 
be assigned separate problems to solve and bring the solution to 
class, this depending upon the time and the teacher’s preference. 


3. Construction of the Roosevelt Dam 
The foundation: Where it should be and why 
The floods and the destruction of the works: Solution of this 
Size of the dam; amount of material used 
Description of the dam 
The lake formed by the dam—size, capacity, other uses, such as 
for a summer resort 


4. The Granite Reef Diversion Dam 
The need of a dam below the Roosevelt Dam 
Where to build it and why 
The two large trunk canals—purpose, size, location 
How the water is brought to the fields, and the preparation of 
the fields 


5. Life in the valley 
Size of the farms 
Cost per acre, cost of starting, necessity of scientific agriculture 
The village center, the increased social life, the attractions of the 
new plan, opportunities for homes 
Possible crops 
Markets 


6. Summary 
Size and cost of the project. Does it pay? 
Comparison with other projects. (Merely a location of other pro- 
jects, and a general comparison with the Salt River project, 
unless there is time for more discussion or for special reports) 


REFERENCES 


The problem is based upon McMurry’s Type Studies, Vol. 2, No. 3. Other references 
are: 

G. W. James: Reclaiming the Arid West. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1917. 

F. H. Newell: Irrigation, Ann. Rept. Smithsonian Inst. for 1901. (For maps and 
pictures. ) 

O. W. Price: The Land We Live In. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1911, pp. 
132-138. 
' BR. H. Whitbeck: Irrigation in the United States, Geographical Journal, Vol. 54, 
1919, pp. 221-231. , 

H. H. Barrows: Roosevelt Dam and the Salt River Valley, Journal of Geography, 
Vol. 11, 1912-13, pp. 277-284. 

Brigham and McFarlane: Essentials of Geography. American Book Co., New York, 
1916, pp. 158-159, 164-167. 
Review of Reviews, Vol. 43, 1911, pp. 460 et seg.; Vol. 46, pp. 457 et seq. 
Everybody’s Magazine, Vol. 28, 1913, pp. 434-442. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


The New Europe. By Nellie B. Allen. 435 pp.; maps, ills., pronouncing 
vocabulary, index. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1920. 714x 5. 


A revised edition of a book often has few changes in the body of the 
material, but ‘‘The New Europe”’ is a real revision of Miss Allen’s former 
volume, ‘‘Europe.’’ New chapters have been added and others rewritten 
to suit the changed conditions now prevailing. ‘‘The Brave Little Country 
of Belgium,’’ ‘‘Germany and the World War,’’ ‘‘Finland and Lapland,’’ 
‘‘The Country of Poland,’’ ‘‘The Countries of Central Europe and the 
Danube River’’ (including Austria, Yugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Hungary) are new chapters which give up-to-date information on those 
countries which are now the center of the world’s interest. 

‘‘The New Europe”’ well illustrates the relative values of geographical 
material. It is the human element after all, the activities of man in the 
unfolding of his history, that make places geographically important. Be- 
fore the war Finland was an unknown land to most people, but the events 
in Russia have given it an increased geographical value. Poland was a 
country of the past, but today its problems are receiving the attention of 
the world. The adjustment of its boundaries has torn asunder the once 
powerful German Empire. The Balkan states have received scant attention 
in the schools, but so intimate have become our own relations to that far- 
away land that Miss Allen is justified in adding a new chapter for the 
study of it. Before the entry of the United States into the war Hog Island 
was a desolate waste and practically unknown to the world, but in the 
chapter on ‘‘Ships and Shipbuilding”’ it is described as now being the site 
of the greatest shipyards in the world. Its location made it accessible to 
steel and other raw materials and it was suited for the building and launch- 
ing of great ocean vessels. The.industry of Hog Island became the hope 
of the greatest nations of Europe. 

A general map of Europe and six large-scale maps of sections changed 
by the war show the territories now controlled by the League of Nations, 
the fixed limits of new countries, the unsettled boundaries, and the regions 
whose sovereignty is to be determined by popular vote. 

‘‘The New Europe’’ is written in a lucid style, is well illustrated, and 
is a timely contribution to the teachers’ supply of up-to-date material for 
teaching the geography of Europe as it is today. 
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SUMMER SESSION COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY, 1920 


Compiled by F. E. WILLIAMS 
University of Wisconsin 


The following is a list of courses in geography to be given in the summer 
session of the educational institutions from whom reports have been re- 
ceived. Several did not respond to our inquiry and some institutions that 
gave geography in 1919 are not offering courses in that subject in 1920. 


Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Physical Geography. 


University of California, Berkeley. 
The A B C Countries and Latin America. Prof. Mark Jefferson. 
Europe in 1920. Prof. Mark Jefferson. 


Southern Branch of the University of California, Los Angeles. 
World Geography. Miss Myrta L. McClellan. 
Geography of South America. Miss Myrta L. McClellan. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Physiography. Prof. Howard E. Simpson. 
Fundamentals of Geography. Prof. Howard E. Simpson. 
Relation of Geography to History. Dr. Allan Kline. 


Slate Normal School, Chico, Cal. 
Geography of California (Studies in the Field). Prof. C. K. Studley. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
Elements of Geography. Asst. Prof. W. D. Jones. 
Eeonomie and Commercial Geography. Mr. Whittlesey. 
Geography of North America. Second Term. Mr. Platt. 
Field Course in the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Region. First Term. Mr, Platt. 
Political Geography. Mr. Whittlesey. 
Influence of Geography on American History. Prof. H. H. Barrows. 
Conservation of Natural Resources. Prof. H. H. Barrows. 
Geography of South America. Assoc. Prof. Haas. 
Geography of Asia. Asst. Prof. W. D. Jones. 
Geographic Influences in the History of the:Interior. Prof. H. H. Barrows. 
Research in Geography. Prof. H. H. Barrows and Asst. Prof. W. D. Jones. 


Illinois State Normal Unwersity, Normal. 


First Term: 
Physical Geography. Mr. R. H. Russell. 
Geography Method for Country Schools. Miss Eunice Blackburn. 
Home Geography. Miss Eunice Blackburn. 
Local Field Geography. Miss Eunice Blackburn. 
Geographic Influences in American History. Mr. Case. 
Geography of North America. Mr. Case. 
Geography of South America. Mr. R. H. Russell. 
Geography of Europe. Mr. D. C. Ridgley. 
Geography Method. Mr. D. C. Ridgley. 

Second Term: 
Intermediate Geography. Mr. R. H. Russell. 
Human Geography. Mr. R. H. Russell. 
Advanced Physiography. Mr. R. H. Russell. 
Commercial Geography. Mr. Case. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. Mr. Case. 
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Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Tl. 
The New Map of Europe. Mr. F. K. Branom. 
Economic Geography of the United States. Mr. F. K. Branom. 
Geography of South America. Mr. F. K. Branom. 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Economie Geography. Prof. E. R. Cummins and Asst. Prof. C. A. Malott. 
The Teaching of Geography. Asst. Prof. Stephen 8. Visher. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Commercial Geography. Mr. Frostic. 
Geographic Influences. Mr. Frostic. 
Physiography. Prof. I. D. Scott. 
Meteorology. Prof. I. D. Scott. 


Field Course in Geography in Southern Kentucky (August 30 to September 26). 
Prof, C. O. Sauer. 


Central Michigan Normal School, Mt, Pleasant. 
Principles of Geography. _ 
Geography of Europe. 
Geography. Special for Teachers of Rural Schools. 


Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
General Geography. Mr. L. H. Wood. 
Geography of North America. Mr. L. H. Wood. 
Economie and Commercial Geography. Mr. C. C. Wilcox. 
Special Course for Teachers in Rural Schools. Mr. C. C. Wilcox. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Economic and Commercial Geography. Asst. Prof. C. J. Posey. 
Geography of Europe. Asst. Prof. C. J. Posey. 


State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 
Two Courses in Geography. Prof. G. J. Miller. 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 
General College Geography. Mr. 8, T. Bratton. 
Geography of Europe. Mr. S. T. Bratton. 
Graphic Geography. Mr. 8S. T. Bratton. 
Seminar. Mr. 8. T. Bratton. 
Research. Mr. 8. T. Bratton. 
Advanced Physiography. Mr. 8. T. Bratton. 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 
Physiography. Miss Nelle G, Hudson. 
Geography of Commerce and Industry. Miss Nelle G. Hudson. 
College Geography. Miss Nelle G. Hudson. 


University of Montana, Missoula. , 
Physiography. Mr. Rowe and Mr. Bevan. 
Geography and Geclogy of Montana. Mr. Rowe. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
General Geography. Miss Esther 8. Anderson. 
Industrial Geography. Miss Esther 8. Anderson. 
Geography of Nebraska. Miss Esther S. Anderson. 
Graduate Study. 


Rutgers College and State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Methods of Teaching Geography in the Elementary School. 


New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 
Classes in Geography Methods. Mr, C. W. Mottinger. 


Columbia University, New York City. 
Physical Geography and its Economic Aspects. Prof. F. J. Wright. 
Physiography of the Eastern United States. Prof. F. J. Wright. 
Geographic Delineation and Map Interpretation. Prof. A. K. Lobeck. 
Geography of Europe. Prof, A. K. Lobeck. 
Economic Geography. Mr. A. C. MeMurry. 
The Teaching of Geography. Prof. Calkins. 
Field Work in Physiography (August 14 to 25). Prof. A. K. Lobeck. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Physical Geography. Prof. R. H. Whitbeck. 
Commercial and Industrial Geography. Prof. R. H. Whitbeck. 
The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. Prof. R. H. Whitbeck. 
Physical Geography, Laboratory Course. Mr. Elston. 
Geography and Geology, Field Course. Profs. Whitbeck and Ries. 


New York University, New York City. 
General Geography. Asst. Prof. Finlay. 
Industrial and Commercial Geography. Prof. Woodman. 
Practical Problems in Economic Geography. Prof. Woodman. 
Industrial and Trade Problems of the Port of New York. Prof. Woodman. 
Problems in Foreign Trade Geography. Mr. Nielson. 
Industrial and Commercial Geography. Mr. Nielson. 
Methods of Teaching Geography in the Junior High School. Mr. Mitchell. 
Principles of Geography for Teachers. Mr. Mitchell. 
Methods of Teaching Geography. Mr. Mitchell. 


Ohio University, Athens. 
Physiography. 
Methods in Geography. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Field Geology (Physical Geography and Geology). Prof. G. D. Hubbard. 


Pennsylwania State College, State College. 
Physical Geography. Prof. Bonine. 
Teachers’ Geography. Prof. Bonine. 
Rhode Island Normal School, Providence. 
Advanced Geography. Prof. R. M. Brown. 
Methods in Geography. Prof. R. M. Brown. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Fundamentals of ‘Regional Geography. Prof. A. E. Parkins and Miss McClarty. 
Economic and Commercial Geography: United States. Prof. A. E. Parkins and 
Miss McClarty. 
Economie and Commercial Geography: Foreign Countries. Prof, A. E. Parkins and 
Miss McClarty. 
Geography of Europe. Mr. C, E. Marston. 
Influence of Geography on American History. Prof. A. E. Parkins and Miss 
McClarty. 
Seminar in Geography. Prof. A. E. Parkins. 
Industries and Commerce of Latin America. Mr. Coronado. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Teaching Primary Geography. Miss Anna Youngberg. 
Teaching Grammar Grade Geography. Miss Anna Youngberg. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
High School Geography. Mr. Krebs. 
Methods in Geography. Mr. Smith. 
Geography (Review). Miss Meek. 
Physical Geography. Mr. Dobbins. 


University of Washington, Seattle. 
General Geography. Prof. E. J. Saunders. 
Physiography of the United States. Prof. E. J. Saunders. 
Fundamentals in Geography. Prof. E. J. Saunders. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Elements ‘of Physiography and Geology. Mr. W. O. Blanchard. 
Commercial and Industrial Geography. Mr. V. C. Finch and Mr, W. O. Blanchard. 
Geography of Europe. Mr. F. E. Williams. 
Geography of South America. Mr. F. E. Williams. 
Overseas Commerce. Mr. V. C. Finch. 
Agricultural Geography. Mr. V. C. Finch. 
Glaciers and Glaciation. Mr. F. E. Williams. 
Teachers Course in High School Geography. Mr. W. O. Blanchard. 
Climate and Weather. Mr. E. R. Miller. 
Practical Meteorology. Mr. E. R. Miller. 
Summer Field Course in Physiography and Geology (August 9 to September 4). 
Mr. F. E. Williams. 





